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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the academic experience of college 
freshmen during their first semester (Fall, 1997) at Champlain-St. Lawrence 
College (Quebec, Canada) a two-year college in the Quebec Cegep system. 
Students completed a motivational questionnaire before and after the 
semester. Analysis was aimed at examining reasons for the 42 percent 
graduation rate at the school. The study found that students wanted to attend 
Cegep, and Champlain-St Lawrence in particular, and had been admitted to the 
program of their choice. Although most Champlain-St. Lawrence students are 
French-speaking, this variable was not related to failure or dropping out. 
Although the persistence rate on individual courses was 89 percent, the major 
cause of persistence/failure rates in courses was caused by a minority of 
students who failed or abandoned all their courses. The major reason that 
students did not graduate was that they failed their core English, French and 
Philosophy courses or failed one or two of these courses and also failed a 
required math course. Although students learned to adjust their study skills 
and strategies to the college setting, they often improved study skills to 
result in unrealistic and immediate impacts on their academic outcomes. The 
study concludes that language skills are essential but not sufficient to lead 
to graduation. Results are interpreted in terms of attributional theory of 
motivation. Appended are various forms, directions, and reports used in the 
study. (Contains 23 references.) (DB) 
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Summary 



Graduation rates are about 42% for each cohort of students. From the Fall, 1995 cohort of students 
172 reached graduation by the Winter of 1997. Although persistence rates are up and failure rates are 
down, there will likely be only a smaller percentage of students to graduate. Based on data from 
Fall, 1996 and Fall, 1997 cohorts of entering students we can expect close to 50% to make it to 
graduation by December, 1998. 

The major difficulty with making it to graduation is that students fail their core English, French and 
Philosophy courses or students fail one or two of these courses and also fail a required math course. 
The results are almost identical: Students will not make it to graduation, in most cases, because they 
leave Saint Lawrence. Future studies will have to determine if students decide to leave because they 
have failed, for a second time, these critical courses. 

In general we find that students wanted to attend Cegep, Saint Lawren.ce in particular, and got 
admitted to a program of their choosing. Although most our clientele considers itself to be French- 
speaking, none of the data support a bias in failures, abandons or failure to graduate due to this 
variable. This result is rather startling given that many students admit coming to Saint Lawrence to 
hone up their English language skills. Data do not support that heavy course loads can be used to 
explain failure and abandon behaviors. As a matter of fact, the major problem of persistence/failure 
rates is caused by a minority of students who fail/abandon all their courses. 

Although students are quick to realize that an adjusment to their study skills and strategies will be 
necessary some expect that learning these new skills and strategies will not only directly but also 
immediately impact on their academic outcomes. 

The message from the combined results is clear: Language skills are essential but not sufficient to lead 
to graduation. We have attained about an 89% level of persistence/achievement which is about as 
high as it can get given that about a 9% attrition rate is to be expected. 

Apparently some types of students are better adapted in their thinking and effort regulation to engage 
in the daily behaviors that will produce desired outcomes. Other students appear to be disheartened 
quickly when daily routines don't produce immediate gains. It would seem that some students don't 
realize that language skill acquisition is a question of practice over time. 

These results are interpreted in the context of an attributional theory of motivation. The major faulty 
causal attribution seems to be that poor language skills is a stable and permanent characteristic. The 
major conclusion of this report is that we need to help students realize that daily personal investments, 
rather than sporadic and draconian efforts, will bring about the changes in oneself which will produce 
the desired academic outcome. 
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The Study of the First Semester Academic Experience of 
Champlain-St. Lawrence College Students. 

Gilles L. Talbot 
Champlain-St. Lawrence 



Introduction 

Could students' failures and abandon rates be related to their priority for attending Cegep? -their 
priority for attending Saint Lawrence Campus? How many different students are generating 
failure and abandon rates? How are course work and/or course load and previous high school 
ability related to patterns of failures and abandons? Do students who persist and achieve do so 
because they have re-adjusted their study skills and learning strategies? 

Although there are several more such questions the point is that student entry level motives, 
beliefs and perceptions, all related to oneself as a learner, may shed light on failure and abandon 
behaviors. The purpose of this report is to examine the assumptions, which appear later as 
hypotheses, which we have made about students' first semester cegep experience. 

As a general way of assessing student learning orientation we have accepted as our own the 
definitions by Eison et al. (1986). Student orientations towards learning vary from wishing to 
improve themselves (learning orientation) to prove to themselves and others (grade 
orientation) that they are "intelligent." Eison, Pollio and Milton (1986) have described these 
learning and grade oriented behaviors in a typical college classroom. 

For some students, the college classroom is viewed as a context in which they expect 
to experience new information and ideas that will be significant to them both 
personally and professionally. For other students, the college classroom is experienced 
as a crucible in which they are tested and graded and which is endured as a necessary 
evil on the way to getting a degree or becoming certified in a profession. These 
markedly different perspectives have been labelled learning orientation (LO) and grade 
orientation (GO), respectively .. (p.54). 

The term abandon refers to students who enrol for a course but decide to quit no later than the 
official abandon date set for each session. The term dropout refers to students who stay beyond the 
official abandon date but fail to continue to attend and/or do the required course work. The dropout 
student receives a final course grade which distorts the true picture of achievement rates. After all, 
a student who receives a 35% for not completing all work (non-persisters) is qualitatively different 
from a student who tried (achievers) but got the same grade. So, a distinction between persisters and 
achievers is necessary to avoid confounding the two types of behaviors. 
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Theoretical Perspective/Review of the Literature 

How do students view themselves as learners? What attributonal processes are invoked to explain 
the match, or mismatch, between task demands and one's ability and effort? There can be no 
doubt that the theoretical framework, as reflected by these questions, rests on the 
phenomenological-constructivist approach. How do students construct their educational realities? 
Do they buckle down and do the work, trying to acquire skills as they are needed? Or, do students 
engage in fault finding, false effort, procrastination and other types of self-defeating and self- 
handicapping behaviors? 

Before we can even hope to address these complex motivational issues at Saint Lawrence we 
need to understand the entry level characteristics of our students. What are their motives, 
perceptions, beliefs about ability and effort, etc.? The first step is to build a grounded theory 
which is a "way of thinking about and conceptualizing data (Leedy,1997; p.163)." In other words 
a discipline-free theory that will help generate the tools useful for studying the phenomenon. A 
grounded theory approach is meant to link theoretical formulations to practical considerations. As 
the number of student cases or observations increase so does a pattern emerge of similarities and 
differences in the target group. How students construct their realities must be understood in order 
to plan on how to involve them and to propose effective interventions. 

One of the major elements to emerge from a systematic review of the literature from the United 
States and Canada is that nearly all institutions of higher education eventually deliver to students a 
tailor-made program to integrate first year students. Barbara McCombs (1988,1991,1994) has 
been instrumental in showing that student "will and skill" can be linked for the mutual benefits of 
students, teachers/trainers, and the institution/employer. Paul R. Pintrich (1995), and many 
colleagues (Johnson et al. 1991) at the National Center for Research Into Post-Secondary 
Teaching and Learning ("NCRIPTAL", at The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor), have 
argued convincingly for a socio-cognitive approach to academic achievement motivation. The 
essence of the approach resides in convincing students that as they acquire and develop skills they 
perform better, which is motivating to continue. 

Readers who are interested to see these socio-cognitive principles put into practice in a college 
classroom can read Coppola's account on how he improved chemistry instruction for the mutual 
satisfaction of students and himself (Coppola, cited in Pintrich, 1995). Interested readers are 
referred to Pressley (1995) who has synthesized the international research and applied it (mostly 
in American institutions) to the issues of achievement in higher education. 

An excellent review of the first year experience in Canada has been succinctly presented by Vale 
(1996). She quotes Robb, Director of the University of Prince Edward Island " University 100," 
who reports on the ten-year follow-up to the UPEI program. 

The results are impressive. The rate of return for first-year UPEI students as a whole 

is 61 per cent; for University 100 completers, the rate jumps to 84 percent. There's 
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another significant difference in time to graduation. For the university as a whole, 56 
per cent finish in four to five years; for University 100 completers, that figure rises to 
83 per cent. (Rates vary from year to year.) 

In our examination of what is going on in the Quebec Cegep system, one finds seven thematic 
approaches to the study of the first year experience. Some colleges have developed Learning Centers 
(Champlain-St. Lambert; Edouard Montpetit; and de Maisonneuve); some structured thematic 
workshops (most often in mathematics or core language) (Jonquiere, Riviere-du-Loup; Saint 
Lawrence); Orientation programs (Rimouski, Andre-Laurendeau; Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu; Saint 
Laurent; Limoilou; Saint Lawrence); Scheduling and planning workloads during the semester (Sainte- 
Foy; de Maisonneuve); Formative feedback at mid-term (Valleyfield, Ecole nationale d'aeronautique; 
and Champlain-Saint Lawrence); Mastery Learning (Andre-Laurendeau; Shawinigan; La Pocatiere); 
and. Integrated activities (Shawinigan; Saint Jerome; Sherbrooke) 1 . All of these programs have in one 
way or another strived 

1) to develop a learning culture and to introduce students to the 
institutional climate. 

2) to increase student retention, promotion and graduation. 

3) for the cognitive engagement of students in the hopes of stirring 
students' self-regulated learning; 

After examining the approaches that have been studied and field tested in the United States, Canada, 
and especially in the Quebec Cegep system, we are lead to the following conclusions: 

1) Most institutions, including Cegeps, have developed a personalized 
approach adapted to the needs of their student population. The 
institution has a clear definition of the culture of the place which is 
public knowledge. 

2) Most institutions have tried varied formats of intervention 
programs. Orientation weeks, non-credit and credit courses over part 
or all of the session. Courses have used outside specialists, teachers, 
peer counsellors or mentors (successful students in the second year) 
to give courses, lead workshops, run a drop-in or learning centre etc. 

3) All programs have built in a means to evaluate program 
effectiveness. 

4) Most of the programs have resulted from introspective studies and 
grounded theory. 

5) Coincidently most of the programs, and a good deal of academic 
motivation research, are tied to research on reading skills. This would 
seem logical since reading comprehension is a major avenue for 
students to process information in an institution of higher learning. 



‘This list is 



meant to be indicative and not exhaustive. 
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In Quebec the work by Lise Saint Pierre (1993) of Cegep Baie Comeau has been successful in the 
first year programs of some cegeps. Her work has been instrumental in developing math peer tutoring 
approaches which are credited in student programs. Cegep Levis-Lauzon has institutionalized her 
work. As a matter of fact, her work serves as the pedagogical document for teachers to train and 
supervise selected peer volunteers to tutor in math. 

Readers who are interested in the interactions amongst student perceptions, beliefs and motives, and 
task requirements; cultural, social and personal demands; student and teacher perceptions; and, how 
teachers can model (i.e. teach students to learn and practice strategies) are referred to the excellent 
work by Barbeau (1991,1993; Cegep de Bois-de-Boulogne). Barbeau (1991) uses a 
phenomenological/constructivist and socio-cognitive model to explain, and model, Cegep students' 
achievement or failure/abandon behaviors. 

Perhaps the most recent work in Quebec on the cognitive engagement of students for a college 
education has been reported by Belanger et al. (1996a, 1996b) at Cegep de Sherbrooke. According 
to their recent work on cognitive engagement students need help with planning and orchestrating 
strategies for learning. There have been courses to teach students these skills. Sometimes they are 
intensive or spread out over the semester, and, sometimes they are taught by regular teachers, special 
counsellors or even by teams of peers. Sometimes it is the college that assumes the burden (learning 
centres) or student unions use part of their budget to hire their own people. The synthesized results 
of what "works" better, and under what conditions, is the key factor of making a student into a "good 
strategy user." The major contribution of Belanger et al., is to study how cognitive engagement 
mediates students' thinking and motivation for learning strategies. Their statement, 

L'engagement dans les etudes y est defini comme un processus complexe par lequel 
les etudiantes et etudiants s'investissent dans la planification de leurs etudes, la 
participation aux diverses activites d'apprentissage qui leur sont proposees et 
l'autoevaluation de leur experience collegiale (p.5). 

Belanger, in a personal communication to the author, reports that significant improvements in 
students' scores were observed compared with those from a similar group the previous year. Did these 
"scores" affect persistence and academic achievement? The answer. 

Liens entre engagement dans les etudes et reussite: ... On observe done assez peu de 
differences dans les scores de l'engagement, meme en ne comparant que les etudiants 
les plus forts et les plus faibles. Toutefois, les differences de moyennes sont 
significatives pour tous les facteurs de la composante Planification. II est clair alors 
que des efforts devront etre consentis pour ameliorer les habiletes de planification 
chez les etudiants pour pouvoir esperer ameliorer l'engagement et la reussite 
(Belanger, 1996b; p.6). 




So, will and skill can be linked by teaching students about how to plan. Planning also implies learning 
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about the instrumentality of effort (motivational training) and of making timely choices (volitional 
training). Cognitive engagement, planning and self-regulated learning are key ingredients in learning 
to work smarter and not harder. 

This report presents the results of background information about the cohorts of students from three 
previous Fall sessions (1995-1997) in order to describe and explore why more students are not 
making it to graduation. We also present preliminary results about student study skills and learning 
strategies and how they relate to achievement and persistence rates. In keeping with the tradition, we 
refer to "First Year Experience" when, in fact we know that the first session is the critical one. So, 
at Saint Lawrence the First Year Experience is really the "First Session Experience." 

Methodology 

Subjects: 

Background data, for comparison purposes, was gathered from the files of students for the 
Fall, 1995 through to the Winter, 1997 sessions. The Fall, 1997 cohort of first session students were 
administered questionnaires to assess their learning orientation, motivation, and beliefs and 
perceptions about their study skills and learning strategies. About 81% of the 400 entering 
students completed these questionnaires. There is nothing to suggest that the Fall, 1997 cohort 
was different in age, gender (still about a 3:2 ratio in favor of females) and mother tongue (see 
Table 1, page 6); programs of study from previous fall sessions (see Table 2, page 7); enrollments 
by session (see Table 3, page 8); or by academic load (see Table 4, page 9). 

Materials: 

The student's attitudes and behaviors towards learning ("learning orientation") were based on a 
composite instrument we derived (The Motivated Learning Questionnaire-"MLQ") from The 
Motivated Strategies for Learning Questionnaire ("MSLQ") (Pintrich et al., 1991), the T est d e 
Reactions et d'Adaptation au Collegial ("TRAC") (Larose, Roy and Falardeau, 1991), the 
Learning and Study Strategies Inventory ("LASSI") (Weinstein, Palmer and Schulte, 1987), and 
the Learning Orientation / Goal Orientation ("LOGO") questionnaire (Milton, Pollio and Eison, 
1986). A copy of the MLQ appears in Appendix 3. The MLQ has been validated for our college 
sample (Talbot, 1994). 

A basic concern we have had is with the issue of student self-awareness. Are students able to 
notice, and to report on, their study skills and learning strategies? Do they know about their 
personal learning resources and their own limitations. After all, a self-report is only as good as the 
person's ability at self-awareness and willingness to communicate it to others. Talbot (1996) has 
recently shown that Saint Lawrence students who fail and/or abandon courses are able to 
correctly identify, in themselves, and to report, what it is about their study skills, learning 
strategies or motivations that is "not working" for them. So, in this respect, we can have faith that 
students can, and will, accurately report about themselves when doing so is in their own best 
interest. 
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Table 1: New Student Information Survey Results (Fall, 1997) - Age, Gender and Mother Tongue 



Breakdowns. 



AGE GROUPINGS: 
Value Frequency Percent 



16 


6 


1.9 


17 


218 


67.7 


18 


78 


24.2 


19 


14 


4.3 


20 


3 


0.9 


21 


1 


0.3 


23 


1 


0.3 


25 


1 


0.3 


34 


1 


0.3 




323 


99.9% 



GENDER 



Value 


Frequency 


Percent 


Female 


198 


61.3 


Male 


125 


38.7 




323~ 


100% 



MOTHER TONGUE: 
Value Frequency Percent 



English 


64 


19.9 


French 


244 


75.8 


Other 


15 


4.3 





Table 2: Enrolments in Programs by Academic Session 
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Additional materials about student perceptions for attending Cegep, and Saint Lawrence in particular, 
were assessed with the "New Student Information Survey" (a copy appears in Appendix 6). Academic 
records, with students' consent, were studied to gather additional background information. 



Hypotheses: 



Descriptive/Exploratory 



HI: Students are motivated to attend Cegep, Saint Lawrence College in particular, and in a 

program of their first choice. 

H2: Students believe that the daily amount of time invested to study during high school will 

be sufficient to get them through Cegep. 

H3. As student course loads increase so do the tendencies to fail and/or abandon. 

H4: Declining graduation rates are the results of a gradual decline each session in the number 

of students who qualify by passing all their courses. 

H5: There is an important number of students ("dropouts") who stop attending classes and 

doing course work, after the official abandon date, which biases the achievement rates. 
(A minority of students account for a disproportionate percentage of the failure/abandon 
rates because they fail/abandon so many courses.) 

H6: Persistence and achievement rates have significant fluctuations (patterns of 

decline/increase) by discipline and program groups. 

H7: Many more students don't make it to graduation because they don't pass core courses. 

Inferential 



H8: Students believe, upon entering Cegep, that their current study skills and learning 

strategies are sufficient to get them through their Cegep workloads. 

H9: Previous high school overall averages are the single best predictors of academic success 

during the first session of Cegep studies. 

H10: The learning oriented students will make better adjustments (as measured by changes in 

the MLQ scores at the entry and the end of the session) to their study skills and learning 
strategies than will the grade oriented students. 

Hll: There are important differences in some students' estimates of daily tactics to be 

performed to maintain quality work and the overall plan "to learn or pass the course" 
which are related to persistence /achievement behaviors. 

HI 2: The learning oriented students will make better use of resources (encadrement, workshop 

attendance, visits to teachers) than will the grade oriented students. 

HI 3: The relationship of failures and abandons, controlling for course load and previous high 

school average, will be inversely proportional to failure and abandon behaviors in the 
learning oriented students. Also, the relationship of failures and abandons, controlling for 
course load and previous high school average, will be directly proportional to failure and 
abandon behaviors in the grade oriented students. 

H14: Students placed on academic probation in the Winter, 1998 session are more likely to 

come from the grade oriented than the learning oriented groups. 
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Procedure: 

All entering students for the Fall, 1997 were directed, during their orientation process on August 
18,1997, into a large room to complete the Motivated Learning Questionnaire. The directions given 
to train teacher volunteers appears in Appendix 1 . Each student was asked to sign a consent form to 
gather background information from their dossiers (see Appendix 2). About 81% completed the 
questionnaires and signed the consent form. These results are considered entry level reports of 
students' learning orientation, motivation and perceptions and beliefs about their study skills and 
learning strategies. 

The directions given to students to complete the questionnaire appear on the title page of the MLQ 
(see Appendix 3). All data were recorded by students on standard optical recording sheets (Scantron 
Form 2052-N; see Appendix 4). During the two days of registration of first year students that 
followed (August 20-21), students were given copies of their results along with a sheet for 
interpreting them (see the "Personal Learning Profile" in Appendix 5). 

Students were asked to complete the New Student Information Survey (Appendix 6) in one of the 
Philosophy core classes during the first 2 weeks of classes. 

All first year students were traced down through their classes. The teachers in those classes were 
asked to deliver to the students the open letter from the Academic Dean, the memo from the 
researcher, and a second copy of the MLQ (written, this time, in past tense) (see Appendix 7 for these 
materials). Thirty-six students completed this second, or exit level report about their learning 
orientation, motivation and perceptions and beliefs about their study skills and learning strategies. 

The comparisons between students' entry level and exit level questionnaires, along with information 
from NSIS survey and academic records, makes it possible to draw several inferences about the first 
semester experience of Saint Lawrence students. 

Results 

HI: Students are motivated to attend Cegep, Saint Lawrence College in particular, and 

in a program of their first choice. 

Table 5 (next page) reveals that students got into the programs of study of their first choice (93.2%). 
We know that the person-situation-environment interact to influence student motivation. The first 
session students are motivated to attend cegep, specifically Saint Lawrence, and in a program of their 
choosing. Problems with student motivation do not appear to be due to a person-situation interaction. 

Table 6 (also on the next page) summarizes the fact that students' seek a cegep education to prepare 
for the future and its demands, which in many cases means to prepare for university studies. Students 
report (see Table 7, page 13), with equally strong motivations, that they attend Saint Lawrence "to 
learn more English or to become more fluent in English as a second language." The second major 
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